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_THE ‘REPOSITORY. 


"CATHARINE OF LANCASTER, 
OR 
TOURNAMENT OF TOLEDO. 
(concivupeED. } 

The combat was then resumed on foot: and 
after a few passes, a deafening shout from the 
Castilian part of the spectators announced that 

victory was decided in favour of their country- 
man, who, by a well aimed blow on the helmet 
of Don Pedro, stretched him, unwounded, but 
breathless on the plain. 

‘Ido not bid you demand your life,’ said the 
Knight; ‘that would be taking an ungenerous 
advantage of the smiles of fortune. Neither do 
I ask you to resign your pretensions to the La- 
dy Catharine, which would be infringing on her 
aged privilege of rejecting or accepting among 

reve whomsoever she listeth: and, be- 
sides this, I am persuaded that, like mysel!, you 
would resign her only with life. —So saying, he 
offered to assist Don Pedro to rise: but the 
Prince, with a furious gesture, rejected his aid. 

The victorious Knight then advanced to the 
front of the balcony, and, kneeling before the 
Queen of Portugal, received from her hands 
the prizes—a ruby chain of great value, anda 
ring of exquisite workmanship, set with the 
most precious gems. 

‘This toy,’ said he, laying the chain at the 
Princess Catharine’s feet, ‘ may perhaps be ren- 
dered worthy of the acceptance of the lady un- 
der whose colours I have fought, by its being the 
meed of valour conferred by the hands of royal 
beauty. As for the ring,’ added he, ‘ the devices 
on it are so well suited to the sweet bonds of 
wedlock, that I, being a poor bachelor, shall re- 
tain it in my own keeping till I can induce some 
gentle lady to take compassion on my forlorn 
condition, and to accept it as our bridal ring.” 

The Queen of Portugal and the Duchess of 
Lancaster laughed heartily at this sally, and 
commended him for his provident care for the 
future; telling him, ‘that it would be his own 
fault if the ring remained long in his possession, 
as ladjes seldom frowred on a victorious cham- 
pion.” And, indeed, had the Knight looked 
around the circle, he would have seen store of 
bright eyes glancing on his noble figure, and 
seeking to penetrate the envious vizor that con- 
cealed a face doubtlessly worthy of a form so 
fine But.tothe disappointment of every one, 
he refused even the solicitations of the royal 
party to stay and share the banquet and join in 
the dance which was to conclude the amuse- 
anents of the day ; and, vaulting on bis fiery jen- 

















fat, he rode off the ground lowg before the la- 
dies had.retired from the balcony. 

The bridal! festivities were at length conclud 
ed, and tilts and tourneys were to be exchanged 
for the business of the red campaign; festive 
halls for the battle-field, and the soft songs of 
love and pleasure for the cry to arms 

Active preparations were now making, both 
by the Duke of Lancaster and the King ‘of Cas 
tile, for the commencement stilities. 

Some weeks had elapsed ie the day of the 
toursamiéent; and since thats Catharine 
had neither seen nor heard aught OF the secret 
object of her love. And now the painful idea 
intruded itself on her mind, that he must be one 
— adherents of the usurping King of Cas- 
tile. 

All communications had been for some time 

cut off between the Kingdoms of new and old 
Castile, and every person entering ‘Toledo was 
examined with the most rigorous care by her 
father’s order. This confirmed her suspicions 
that her lover belonged to the Trastamara par- 
ty. 
” One day, when she had been indulging her 
melancholy musings in solitude, she received a 
summons to attend her father in the closet. She 
found him alone with her mother; and after a 
few prefatory speeches, he told her ‘ that he had 
just received’a proposal of marriage for her, 
which he had determined to accept, and ex 
pected her to receive, with perfect submission 
to his will.” 

Catharine, at this commencement, turned 
very pale; and leaned for support against ber 
mother’s chair. 

‘Be not alarmed, my child,’ said the Duch- 
ess, observing her agitation; ‘ you are not call- 
ed to any painful sacrifice, but only required to 
become the consort of a young and amiable 
Prince, who will hereafter raise you to the 
throne of your grandfather, Peter of Castile. In 
a word, Catharine, being willing to spare my 
unhappy country the horrors of civil war, | 
have resigned my title to the crown of Castile 
in your favor, and your father is graciously 
pleased to accede to my entreaties of giving 


peace to Spain by bestowing you on the son of 


Juan of Trastamara, who has this day demand- 
ed you in marriage.’ 
Catharine burst into tears, 
lent. 
‘How! perverse one! and is it thus you re- 
ply to intelligence which ought to fill your heart 
with gladness ?’ said the Duke, angrily, 


Catharine wept yet more abundantly, and at 
length faltered out her dislike to the marriage. 

‘Do not suppose,’ said the Duke, ‘that I am 
bound to observe your childish caprices, in the 
rejection of every princely lover who honors 
you by seeking your hand; but, if you prefer a 
union with the prince of Arragon, or of Portu- 
gal, to becoming the wife of Henry of Trasta 
mara,I will give you that alternative; there- 
fore decide quickly—shall I bestow you on Phi- 
lip of Arragon 

* He is older than yourself, my dear lord!’ 
said Catharine, sobbing; ‘ and marvellously 
ill-favoured besides.’ 

‘Oh! then, I suppose Don Pedro is your 
choice 

* No!’ returned she angrily ; ‘I will never be- 
come the wife of so evil tempered a prince, who 


and remained si- 








flouts me even in his days of courtship, and 
seeks me only for the sake of my heritage, and 
because he sees I loathe his addresses.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Duke, ‘as you reject these, 
prepare yourself to-morrow to receive Henry of 
Trastamara for your husband: for by the soul 
of the great Edward, my father, I will no lon- 
ger be trified with.” So saying he flew out of 
the room, leaving Catharine overwhelmed with 
affliction. 

‘Why, my daughter, should you thus object 
to a. man whom you have never seen ?” said the 
Dachets! + Fane, fas: epeaks bricht 
things of Henry of Trastamara , and, if he re- 
sembles what his father was at his age,’ she ad 
ded, with a sigh, ‘methinks the brightest mai 
den in Christendom might be flattered by his 
addresses.’ 


‘His father was your relation, madam,’ said 
Catharine ‘ He is my relation still ; but how 
much more he was is known only to myself and 
him,’ returned the Duchess, with emotion. ‘The 
ties of love that united my cousin Juan’s heart 
and mine in early youth, long subsisted afte: 
the hatred of our parents had arisen to a pitch 
most deadly; and secretly did J indulge the 
hope of one day sharing my lineal throne with 
the beloved of my soul—but fate had willed it 
otherwise. Catharine, you resist your father’s 
mandate, and sullenly refuse te be convinced 
that itis rarely in the power of a princess to 
marry the object of her affections. You see 
me the happy wife of a beloved husband, and 
you esteem me one of the unfortunate few. But, 
oh! my child! you know not—may you never 
know—the wees that clouded the morning of 
my life! How can | ever forget the pangs that 
rent my heart, when, divided foreve: irom the 
love of my youth, and placed as a hostage in 
the hands of the Prince of Wales, by my unna 
tural father,* who pawned the heiress of the land 
as a pledge for a debt which he never meant to 
pay, and, finally, left her unredeemed in the 
hands of a justly incensed ally to pay the penal 
ty of his broken faith. It was with feelings 
whose bitterness I will not attempt to describe, 
that I gazed, for the last time, on the land of 
my fathers and of Juan, from the deck of the 
Prince of Wales’ vessel. It was my own fair 
inheritance; but I was borne from its shores 
as a forfeit for my father’s treachery, by a fo- 
reign prince. But let me do justice to the mag- 
nanimity of the generous Edward: it was with 
the holy tenderness of a brother that he bore 
himself towards my partner in affliction, your 
aunt Isabel, and myself, during the voyage; 
but nothing could soothe my proud spirit, or 
mitigate the anguish of my heart. Very differ- 
ent were the feelings of Isabel, when we arrived 
in England: she had left no fond tie behind to 
endear her native land to her, and she was de- 
lighted at exchanging the monotony of a con- 
vent for the splendour of the most gallant court 
in Europe. Finally she became, as you well 
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*When Peter the Cruel solicited the assistance of 
Edward the Black Prince against bis rebellious sub- 
jects, he placed in his hands his two daughrers as 
hostages for the performance of certain articles 
agreed on between themselves ; and, afterwards 
breaking this agreement, he le fi the young ladies 
in the possession of the Prince, who brought them 
with him to England, 
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know, the happy wife of your uncle York, then 
the Marl of Cambridge—But 1. though woved 
by your princely father with all the fondness 
j ardour of which his noble nature capa 
! powerfully persuaded by the Prince of 
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hand of Count Tras 
and that brot 
could not adda pang 
that the fratricide had followed ¢ 
isurping the crown of Castile, 
while I re mained a captive in a 
Alas! [felt only that the hope 
now be relinquished ; for, even religion 
ty, nature itself, forbid me to espouse th 
the murderer of my father. A burning 
occasioned by mental anguish, followed; and 
though, through the tender cares of my sister 
and the Princess of Wales, I did recover, I re- 
mained for months in a state of infantine tweak 
ness, It was during this period, Catharine 
that your father evinced the most touching 
proofs of his love, in the solicitude with which | 
he watched every turn of my malady; holding 
me dearer on the bed of sickness, and stripped 
of my inheritance, than when in the bloom cf 
beauty, and presumptive heiress of Castile. 

Juan had become the husband of auother.- 
Pride aided reason in the conquest of a love 
calamitous. [beheld myself, too, a stranger 
and an unredeemed pledge, in the hands of the 
king of England. ‘The choice was in my ows 
power, to become his daughter as my sister had 
done. Lover and friends had forsaken me: I 
hed neither a country nora father. Reason and 
eratitude alike moved me to become the wife 
of the Duke of Lancaster. Won by the entrea- 
ties of the Prince of Wales, that friend so true, 
and the disinterested affection of Prince John, I 
at length consented to become his, and never 
had cause to repent my resolution. 

However strong was the youthful passion I 
had entertained for Juan of Trastamara, it was 
in time effaced by the love with which I repaid | 
the conjugal tenderness of your father; and the | 
sweet cares of maternity which. in due time, 
followed our union, succeeded in obliterating 
the faithless Juan from my heart. And now, 
oy child, [ trast you will, from the example of 
your mother, learn to submit to the destiny that 
awaits you. Your father will be obeyed; and 
iet not the sorrows of my youth be renewed by 
witnessing a vain contention between objects so | 
equally dear to me.’ 

Catharine, thus urged, threw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and sobbed out her acquies- 
cence to her wishes on her bosom. The re-en- 
trance of the Duke her father was unobserved 
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by her. till she heard him thus address her mo 
ther: —* Low, now. Constantia, is the perverse 


one inclined to returo to her duty ?—* My dear 
Lord, she has just consented to sacrifice her in- 
linations to your pare ontalauthovity, and is rea 
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anc, since yo iil it se.’ 
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Catharine averted her eyes, with an air indi- 


‘ative of the strongest reluctance. 


‘Come, come!’ said the Duke, ‘ you know I 


istance as well as ano- 


ther.” So saying, he unlocked and placed be 
fure ber a small golden casket enriched with 
gems. ‘lla!’ exclaimed he, raising the lid, 


our young bridegroom elect has 


not given very costly proofs of the magnificence 


of his spirit in his bridal 


der 
s 
meut at the sight of 


cilts. 

Catharine cast a disdainful glanee from un- 
her long dark lashes at the casket 
tarting from her seat, uttered acry of astonish- 
its contents. ‘These con 
of faded orange blossoms, 


sted only of a sprig 





and ¢ a very small pa cket which bore this super- 
4 tion: ‘ The iti al rin of He: ru oj Castile.’ 
To temas cusde the siiies folds that en 
2 ed it itis be he work of a moment; t!} 
Kis t if li h { it Ww s the) 
tring tl Gi con thad best 
ivior at te of Toledo 
A flood ¢ wilderi ct d sfran: 
ecollecti n hedo : 1c 
overcome by ber in toes, the ring 
pped trom her relaxing Lour 
Se sreook her cheeks—she heard not the inquiries 


| of her terrified parents—but sank, fainting, on 


he bosom of her mother. 


Ww ere her senses deceived, or was it really 
the fi oud voice of love that ree called ber from the 
emblance of deatii? and did her unclosing 
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yes indeed behold truly when she saw the 
anight of St. Jago kneeling at her feet, and 
onjuring her, by every tender epithet, to re- 
ive, and look upon him once more? 

She seemed like one under the influence of a 
Iream; but it was no delusion. [t was her 
own, her beloved cavalier, whose ardent glances 
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she heard herself hailed as the bright peace-of 


fering of a divided sation, 


the future Queen of 


the land of her ancestors, and the destined bride 
of the chosen of her heart, the noble and heroic 
Henry of Trastamara. 
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ON THE LEARNING OF WOMEN. 
Although in the present age there are many 
and using with 


success and applause, great literary qualifica- 
tions, and deeply learned endowments, yet the 


| instances of women who may be considered as 
| being distinguished for learning in the more ab- 
struse sciences, which are only attained by in- 


tense application, are rare in comparison toa 
period that has long since past. 


‘In the thirteenth century, a young lady of 


Bologna devoted herself to the study of the La 


tin language, and of the laws. 
twenty three, she pronounced a funeral oration 


At the age of 


in Latin, in the great church of Bologna; and 
to be admitted as an orator, she bad neither 
need of indulgence on account of ber youth, nor 
of her sex. - At the age of twenty-six, she took 
the degree of doctor of laws, and began public- 
ly to expound the institutions of Justinian. At 
the age of thirty her great reputation raised her 
to a chair, where she taught the law to a prodi- 
gious concourse of scholars from all nations. — 
She joined the charms and accomplishments of 
a woman to the knowledge of aman. But such 


' was the power of her eloquence, that her exte- 


rior beauty was only admired when her tongue 


was silent 


‘fn the fourteenth century, a like example 
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was exhibited in the same place. In the fiftee 
century, the same prodigy appeared thete a 
third time. And even at this day, in the city of 
Bologna, there is still a learned chair filled with 
honor by a woman. 

“At Venice, in the course of the sixteenth 
century, two celebrated women altract our no 
tice. ‘The one, Modesta di Pozzi di Zori, com 
posed successfully a great number of pieces in 
verse, Which were much admis ihe other 
Cassandra Videla, who was on the 
learned women of Italy, wrote equatiy'well the 
three languages of Homer, Virgil, and D 
in verse, as well asin pro She essed ali 
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At Verona, Issatto Nogarolla, acquired so 
eat a reputation by her eloquence, that kings 
‘re curious to listen, and scholars to attend, 
to hear, and see. 

‘At Florence, a nun of the house of Stozzi, 
dispelled the languor and indolence of the cleis- 
ter, by her taste for letters ; and in her solitude 
was known over Italy, Germany, and France. 

‘At Naples, Sarrochia composed a celebra 
ted poem upon Scanderburg ; and in her life 
time was compared to Boyardo and to Tasso. 

‘In Spain, fsabella of Rosera preached in the 
creat church of Barcelona, came fo Rome undez 
Paul the Third, and converted the Jews by hex 
elognence. Isabella of Cardona understood the 
Latin, be send: and Hebrew; and though pos 

ssed of beauty, reputation,and viches, had the 
fancy to be a doctor, and took her degrees in 
theology. 

“In France we see several women possessed 
of all the literature and learning of the times 
particularly the duchess of Retz, who undei 
Charles IX. was celebrated even in Italy, and 
who astonished the Polish nobility when they 
came to demand the duke of Anjou for their 
king. ‘They beheld, with wonder, at court, a 
young lady so intelligent, and who spoke the 
ancient languages with no less purity than grace 

‘‘In England we meet with the three Sey 
mours, sisters, nieces to a king, and daughters 
of aregent, all celebrated for their learning, and 
for their elegant Latin verses, which were trans 
lated and repeated all over Europe. 

‘* Jane Gray, whose clevation to the throne 
was only « step to the scaffold, read before hex 
death, in Greek, Plato’s Dialogue on the immor 
tality of the Soul. 


“The eldest daughter of the illustrious chan 
cellor, Sir Thomas Moore, was a wise and ami- 
able lady. She corresponded in Latin with the 
great Erasmus, who styled her the ornament o 
Britain. After she had consoled her father in 
prison, had rushed tiroagh the guards to snatch 
a last embrace, had obtained the liberty of pay- 
ing him funeral] honors, had purchased his head 
with gold, she was herself loaded with fetters 
for two crimes—for having kept the bead of her 
father as a relic, and for having preserved his 
books and writings! She appeared before her 
| judges with intrepidity, justified herself with 

that eloquence which nature bestows on injured 

merit, commanded admiration and respect, and 
passed the rest of her life in retirement, solitude, 
and study. 

*# Wbeho!d, in Scotland, Mary Stuart, heir 
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crown, the most hae vitiful woman of = r 
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of that tc 
age, and one of the most learned, 
write and speak siz languages; who made ele- 
gant verses in French, and who, when very 
young, delivered an oration in Latin, to the 
court of France, to prove that the study of 
knowledge is consistent with the female charac- 
fer.” 

These instances are sufficient to satisfactorily 
convince us that the talents and abilities of wo 
men may be cultivated with equal succes 
that of the men, when their inclination leads 
them to pursue that cultivation. 
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{ Religious Messe: ! 
_ VARIETY. 
THE HYACIN’ rH. 

? Parabie from the Get of Krummacher. 
Emilia was complaining of the length of 
vinter, for she loved flowers, and had a 

mall garden which she cu tivated th 
sweetest of ‘the : with her ¢ ands. She 





as | therefore for the denenth of 
spring. ‘ne day her father said to her:— 


Pai Emilia, [have brought you a ILya- 
th root ; but you must raise it with the 
coal care.” “How should I, my fa- 
ther?” replied the maiden; “is not the 
ground as hard as a rock and moreover co- 
vered with snow?” for she had never seen 
that flowers might also be raised in vases ; 
but her father brought her one, filled it with 
earth, and showed her how to plant the 
a. She looked at her father with a smile, 
: if doubting his sincerity ; for, she thought 
that flowers would only thrive under a mild 
sky ;—youthful simplicity and modesty are 
not aware of their own power. After some 
days, the earth began to raise and the points 
of green leaves peeped through. Emilia 
was delighted, and made known to the 
whole house her joy at the birth of the young 
plant. **How little is needed,” said the 
mother; **to cheer the heart, while yet ina 
state of nature and simplicity.’ Emilia 
sprinkled the young plant, and her eyes 
beamed upon it with delight. “Right so 
my child,” said the father; ‘*for the dew 
of heaven should be succeeded by sunshine.” 
The benevolent beam of your eye enhances 
the value of your deeds :—your plant no 
doubt will thrive.” 

The deep green leaves gradually emerged 
irom the lap. of earth, and Emilia’s delight 
inc reased. In the fullness of her heart she 
said, “I should consider myself sufficiently 
vewacded even if my plant never was to 
bear a flower.”? ‘‘Contented soul,” said 
he father, it is just that you should re- 

‘ive more than you ventare to hoe ipe for ; . 
such is the reward of moderate desires.” 

* Look,” said he, **among those leaves you 
may already discover the young bud.’ : 

sprinkle d the plant with her delicate hiods, 


THE LADIES GARLAND. 





| ets say of Mount 


She | 


and with anxious care she consulted others | 


lest she should sprinkle it too much or not 
enough, and when a ray of the sun peeped 
thri ugh the winter's clouds, she sof‘lv car- 
ried the plant to the window, andher breath 
like the morning zephyr which gambols 
around the new-born roses, blew off the 
dust from itsleaves. Emilia’s thoughts were 


inceseantly filled with this dear image.— 


Sometimes she would dream that she saw 
her Hyacinth in full bloom; but when on 
waking she found herself deceived, she 


said with an unconcerned smile, ** the time 
will come at last.” 

At times she asked her father in what 
colour her flower would be dressed, and af- 
ter naming the most beautiful shades, would 


sav, with a cheerful smile, **no matter then 
what colour, provided I see it bloomatall.”’ 
** Sweet phantass . said the father; “how 
lovely dost thou p! iv around innocent love 
and youthful hopes??? The blossoms ay 

peared at last;—twelve bells su spended in 
all the beauty of early youth” befween fiy e 
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broad and dark green leaves, had opened | at 


the dawn of mor —itheir colour, like the 
delicate hue of ‘Emilia’ cheek, or the 1 
flection of the rising sun, and a balsam: 


breath surrounded the flower 
. 2» 1,] — ’ 34 
Emilia’s heart could scarcely contain its 


happin Her pleasure was noiseless and 


sss, 


without words, and for a long time her looks 
were not removed from the object of her 
love. Just then her father entered, alter- 


nately looking at his child and at the flower. 
While tears stole down his cheeks he said, 


| ve vear 1111, by Rebivt. son of Richard Fitz 
| Gil Ibert, Earle of Clare, and re juires that at 
lany married couple would take the pre- 
scribed oath, which follows, Kneeling upon 
wo bare ste s within the c! i door, be 
tore t! rio ad brethren, they should have 
gammon of bacon freely de livered to them. 
which is done with great cere mony. 
THE OATH 
‘6You shal] swear by the custom of our confession 


| Most of our readers have probably he 
of the ancient custom maintained at Du 
mow, in Essex. of awarding a flitch of 
con to any wedded couple \ ould sati 
factorily and pro forma testify, that aft 
having lived together a vear and a dav. u 


* My dear Emilia, what this Hyacinth is to } 


The maiden 
> father’s neck, 
might [ too bloom as love- 
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you, such you are to us.” 
clasped her arms around he: 

“Oh, my father! 
ly as this flower ! 





The ancients supposed that the torrid 
zone, where the heat of the sun is intense, 
was uninhabited, and incapable of support- 
ing animal life. But the Divine Architect 
has so regulated his plans in the formation 
of the earth, that man in the very centre of 
the torrid zone, enjoys the most delightful 
temperature ; and what is still more asto- 
nishing, he suffers the unremitting cold of 
the poles. In that part of the torrid zone, 


which extends along the coast of Peru from | 


the equator to the tropic of Capricorn, the 
cordiilera of the Andes exhibits every gra- 
dation of climate. ‘The burning heat of the 
valleys diminishes as the traveller ascends 
the mountains: he finds the viger and pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom varying 
and decreasing, until he arrives at the fro- 
zen deserts on the summit of the Andes, 
where no living thing can subsist. To these 
mountains, the refore, may be applied, with 
the utmost propriety, what the Arabian po- 
Lebanon: * that its head 
is crowned with Winter, and its neck adorn- 
ed with Sp-ing; that Mulumn reposes in ils 
bosom, & emmer sleeps at its feet.” 
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Pomp.—¥omp is so much the seducing 
notion of a Neapolitan, that if he cannot 
hire a boy to walk after his wife to church 
he will put on his sword and follow her 
himself, to give her an air of grandeur. An 


Englishman wouldrob on the highway, or 


sell. himself a slave, with as much good will 
as follow his wife to church in that manner. 
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| to marry her, if she wor become a 
Mahomedan. but all im vain; and really, 
| When she is on her, knees praying before 
her cross. or chanting hymns to the V: ingi im 
Marv, she looks so cr iutiful, and sines so 
sweetiv. that I have twenty times been 
tempted to turn Christian myself. Besides, 
Lean hardly ink of Paradise as delightful 
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THE FLITCH OF BACON. 
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That you never made any nuptial transgression, 
you were married man and wife, 

By household broils or contentious strife 

Or othe: , in bed or at board, 

Offend od ¢ each other in deed or in word 

Or, since the parish clerk said Amen, 

Wished yourselves unmarried again; 

Or inatwelve month and 
Repe nted not in thought 
But co: -d true and in 
As when you joined hands in holy quire 

If to these conditic without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely swear, 

A gammon of bacon you shall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave, 

For this is the custom at Dunmow well known, 
Though the sport be ours, the bacon’s your own.” 
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The happy pair are then taken upon men’ 
shoulders in a chair, (kept for the purpose, 
and carried round the of the 
from the church to the house. with minstrels 
of every description, and the gammon of 
bacon borne hi: gh ona pole before them, at- 
tended by the steward, mec n, and offi- 
cers of the manor, and the several inferior 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 




















Montgomery the Poet —A handsome and gra- 
tifying compliment has just been paid to this 
excellent and gifted man by his townsiwomen. 
‘The ladies of Sheffield subscribed a sum of money 
to present him with a small piece of plate, and 
the excess of the subscription beyond what suf- 
ficed for the purpose was to be given to the Mo- 
ravian Mission, at Tabago, established by the 
Poet's father, and where are the remains of his 
mother. The modest and benevolent charac- 
ter of Mr. Montgomery was well consulted by 
presenting him with a splendid and finely 
wrought silver inkstand, and devoting the rest 
of the subscription, amounting to ten thousand 
pounds, to the purpose of missionary settlement. 

[ London paper. 





In speaking of a bachelor’s ball to take 
place in New York, on the 14th of Februa- 
ry, St. Valentine’s eve, Major Noah says— 

* This annual ball has its good effects— 
it brings together in the most agreeable 
manner those who are not disposed to drag 
out a weary existence alone—it places beau- 
ty and worth in the most winning light, and 
frequently breaks the shackles of confirmed 
bachelors. Our magazines des modes feel 
the good effects of this annual assemblage, 
and notice being given in time we hope the 
ladies will commence their preparations. 





New Species of Brilliants.—At a ball in 
Caleutta, a lady remarkable for the splen- 
dour of her dress and ornaments, attracted 
the eyes of all the company on entering the 
ballroom. Rows of brilliants, which threw 
around her a light like that of the fabulous 
carbuncles of the Arabian Nights, glittered 
down her dress, and eclipsed all the jewels 
in the room. When the other ladies, desi- 
rous of examining her sumptuous ornaments, 
drew near, and began to pry into the myste- 
ry, it was discovered that the ingenious fair 
one had imprisoned some hundreds of fire- 
flies in little bags of muslin, the ventus tex- 
tiles of Petronius; and that, proud to adorn 
so much beauty, they fluttered as she mov- 
~ ed and gave her the appearance of being 
cecked out with jewels of living fire. 
London Weekly Review. 











thess play is a good and witty 
he mind, and fit for such as are 
"as have extravagant thoughts or 
troubled with cares; nothing better to di- 
vert their mind and alter their meditations ; 
invented some say by the general of an ar- 
my in a famine to keep soldiers from muti- 
ny; but if it proceed from over much study, 
in sucha case it may do more harm than 
good. It is a game too troublesome for 
some men’s brains; too full of anxiety; all 
but as bad as study; besides it is a testy, 
choleric game, and very offensive to him 
who loseth the mate. WiHiam the Con- 
queror, playing at chess with the prince of 
France (dauphin was not annexed to the 
crown in those days) losing his mate, knock- 
ed the chess-board about his pate, which was 
2 cause of much enmity between them. 
{ Burton. 





On reading a Charade, whose answer was 
Blunderbuss, a lady very innocently ob- 
served that of all words ending in buss she 
preferred a re-buss. 
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___ POETRY. 





From the Richmond Visitor and Telegraph. 
THE TOLLING BELL! 
Hark ! ’tis the tolling Bell! 
The fearful sommons to the silent tomb ; 
Some child of dust hath ta’en his last farewell, 
Of grief and gloom ! 


And can no force withstand, 
The shunless edict of thy voice, Oh! Death ? 
Thou speak’st,—and all that live, at thy command, 
Yield up their breath ! 


Again—Again !—Dark Bell! 
Ye thoughtless tribes of mirth bear heed, the toll ! 
Ah! boding, chill, and fearful doth it swell, 
Upon the soul! 


Toll for the bold and brave ! 
He falls—the quivering shaft hath pierced his breast, 
And the plum’d warrior bows him to the grave ! 
Rest, Soldier, rest! 


Toll for the bright and fair ! 
’Tis past—the rosy cheek hath lost its bloom, 
And the soft bosom, heaveless, chill and bare, 
Lies in the tomb ! 


Toll for the young and gay! 
Hark,— midst the songs of mirth, there was a moan, 
And laughter’s merry note hath died away !— 
They, they are gone ! 


Toll for the good and just ! 
Alas! no worth th’ uplifted hand may stay— 
Death calls upon all animated dust, 
And they obey ! 


Then, toll, dark Bell, toll on! 
Thy hollow voice, unto the passer-by, 
Speaks the dread truth he fears and strives to shun, 


That all must die ! Cun, 
—»—— 
*¢T remember, I remember 
The house where I was bern.” 
T. HOOP. 


My birth place ! Oh, my birth place ! 
The house beneath the hill: 

The moss upon the sloping roof, 
The tinkle of the rill, 

And the artificial water-fall 
That turn’d my little mill!— 


My birth place! with its spreading tree, 
Its parlor windows low, 

The door that opened to the South, 
Through which I used to go ; 

And the creeper climbing to the top 
And hanging over so! 


1 dream’d of it—my birth place— 
And went agaiu to see 

The moss upon its slooping roof, 
The shadow of its tree. — 

Alas! that only in my dream 
That pleasant sigbt should be ! 


Decay had left it desolate, 
Its pleasant tree was gone, 

The mossy roof had fallen in, 
The rose was overgrown ; 

And the creeper tangled with the weeds 
Across the stepping stone. 


The bank on which I knelt to drink, 





The grass I us’d to fling 





My satchel and my cap upon, 
Were sore and withering ; 

And the trunk was broke that led away 
The water from the spring. 


I could not pass the broken door, 
And sadly turn’d to stray 

Where leap’d my little water-fall, 
But that was swept away ; 

And the soft green meadow had been plough’: 
In which I us’d to play. 


My birth place ! Oh, my birth place ! 
I never more may see 

The happy hours my childhood saw 
Beneath your spreading tree !—~ 

I would I were as innocent 


As then I us’d to be !— CASSIUS 





FROM THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 
STANZAS. 


The evening star will twinkle presently. 
The last small bird is silent, and the bee 
Has gone into his hive, and the shut flowers 
Are bending, as if sleeping on the stem, 
And all sweet living things are slumbering 
In the low hush of nature’s resting time. 
The faded west looks deep, as if its blue 
Were searchable, and as I watch it now 
The twilight hath stole over it, and made 
Its liquid eye apparent, and above, 

To the far fetching zenith, and around, 
As if they waited on her like a queen, 
Have stole out the innumerable stars, 

To twinkle like intelligence in heaven. 


Is it not beautiful, my fair Adel?— __ 

Fit for the young affections io come out, 
And bathe in like an element! How well 
The night is made for tenderness !—so still, 
That the low whisper, scarcely audible, 

Is heard like music, and so deeply pure, 
That the fond thought is chastened as it springs, 
And on the lip made holy. Ihave won - 
Thy heart, my delicate girl, but it hath been 
When that soft eye was on me, and the love 
First told beneath the evening influence, 


Shall be as constant as its gentle star. ROY. 





SONNET. 
Elegance floats about thee like a dress, 
Melting the airy motion of thy form 
Into one swaying grace ; and loveliness, 
Like a rich tint that makes a picture warm, 
Is lurking in the chesnut of thy tress, 
Enriching it, as moonlight after storm 
Mingles dark shadows into gentleness. 


A beauty that bewilders like a spell, 
Reigns in thine eye’s clear hazel, and thy brow, 
So pure wn vein’d transparency, doth tell 

How spiritually beautiful art thou— 

A temple where angelic love might dwell. 
Life in thy presence were a thing to keep, 
Like a gay dreamer clinging to his sleep. 

ROY. 


—>——_ 


Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 

’Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge; 
How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lash’d from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like somé passing waves. 





A Mother’s Love. 


B’er yet her child has drawn its earliest breath 
A mother’s love begins—it glows till death— 


“Lives before life—with death not dies—but seems 


The very substance of immortal dreams 


{ Wernichg. 








